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ODOT Director Fred Klaboe uses a flipchart to give Ways and Means 
Subcommittee members an overview of the department’s activities 
and budget requests for the 1981-83 biennium. Sen. E. D. ““Debbs“ 
Potts, D-Grants Pass, listens intently to Klaboe’s presentation. Legis- 
lative Fiscal Analyst Dan Simmons sits at Potts’ left. 


ODOT administrators present 


proposed bud 


oe cosa merc iin httassan oer 


~ February | was Ways and Means _ 
month for ODOT. 
Nearly every working day last 


~ month, including two state holi- 


days, department administrators 
trooped to room H174 of the 
Capitol to present their proposed 
1981-83 budgets to Subcommittee 5 
of the Joint Committee on Ways 


wets se a 


and Means. 


se anton! Po oe Sut Lt en ae eae 


Chairman of the subcommittee 
is Rep. Ed. Lindquist, D-Milwaukie, 
and members include Rep. Denny 
Jones, R-Ontario, and Senators E. 
D. “Debbs” Potts, D-Grants Pass, 
and Frank Roberts, D-Portland. 

Director Fred Klaboe opened 
ODOT's budget presentations with 


Parks seeks increase 
in summer camping fees 


The Oregon Transportation 
Commission will be asked to in- 
crease summer camping fees in 
State Parks by $1 per night when it 
meets later this month. In addition, 
permission will be sought for a ma- 
jor departure from traditional park 
usage at nine locations. 

David Talbot, state parks ad- 
ministrator, will report to the com- 
mission on public 


In a departure from past prac- 
tice, permission will be sought to 
allow the assessment of a fee of $1 
per car on summer weekends and 
holidays at nine locations. 

This selective day use fee, simi- 
lar to a pilot project conducted late 
last summer at Rooster Rock State 
Park, would be implemented this 
summer at Rooster Rock, Silver 

Falls, Champoeg, 


hearings held thr- 


Tou Velle, Armit- 


oughout the state | 
during February. |f | 
permission is gra- 
nted by the com- § 
mission, new rules K 


will be implement- — 
ed by April 30 and take effect for 
the coming summer season. 

Basically, overnight camping 
fees would be increased by $1 ac- 
ross the board from mid-May 
through September, with existing 
rates to apply during off-season 
months. 

Also requested is reinstatement 
of the campsite reservation fee of 
$2 in order to make that program 
self-supporting, and an increase of 
$1 in the advance reservation de- 


- posit. 


age, Dabney ,Det- 
roit, Shore Acres, 
and Milo Mclver 
State Parks. 

Talbot said a 
day use fee will 
provide increased control over 
visitor use of park areas, while 
helping generate some new reve- 
nue. The various increases, he ex- 
plained, are necessitated by the im- 
pact of inflation and the need for 
additional funds to continue opera- 
tion of the system. 

Proposed management rule 
changes would specify overnight 
campgrounds where only one 
vehicle per site are allowed; pro- 
hibit dogs (except seeing eye dogs) 

continued on page 2 


TALI EEE: cieiectiaiees e 
~ an introductory peer over- 


gets to subcommittee 


cumees hate i. eye 


view on Monday, Feb. 2. He was 


followed by assistant directors Fred 


Miller, Bob Royer and George Bell, 
who explained their program areas 
in Central Services. In addition, 
Bell presented the tourism budget 
for the coming biennium. 

Aeronautics Division Adminis- 
trator Paul Burket was alloted one, 
and part of another, of the two- 
hour sessions to explain his pro- 
gram and his proposed budget. 

State Highway Engineer Scott 
Coulter, with the aid of several of 
his assistants, including Larry Ru- 
lien, Ed Hunter and Bob Schroed- 
er, spent five afternoons before the 
subcommittee. 

Special Highway Division pres- 
entations involved the Portland 
area ramp metering project, con- 
struction of the I-205 (Glenn Jack- 
son) Bridge, the Christmas Day 
washout of the Mount Hood high- 
way, and the variable gas tax meas- 
ure. 

The Motor Vehicles Division 
budget was carried by Adminis- 
trator Dave Moomaw during two- 
and-a-half afternoon sessions. 

Parks Division Administrator 
Dave Talbot and Public Transit Divi- 
sion Administrator Dennis Moore 
took about two afternoon meetings 
each to describe their programs 
and budget requests. 

The subcommittee then went in- 
to a series of afternoon work ses- 
sions, during which each agency 
budget was reviewed and dis- 
cussed and instructions were given 
to the legislative fiscal analyst 
about reductions or budget note 
instructions. 

VIA will report on the final ac- 
tions of the subcommittee in a fu- 
ture issue. 


Relief funds 
available for 
road washout 


The flood-damaged Mount 
Hood Highway is eligible for Emer- 
gency Relief (ER) funds, the Federal 
Highway Administration has in- 
formed Gov. Victor Atiyeh. 

This means the federal govern- 
ment will pay 100 percent of the 
repair costs for the 6.7 miles of 
highway which were washed out in 
a Christmas Day flood. The es- 
timated cost of the repairs is $12.7 
million. The funds may also be ap- 
plied to repair county and other 
roads damaged by the flood. 

Because of requirements for ER 
funds across the nation, including 
repairs resulting from the Mount 
St. Helens eruption, the possibility 
exists that all of Oregon’s funds 
may not be available in this fiscal 
year, but DOT plans to let a con- 
tract in May to at least start the 
repair work this year. 

At the present time, three pos- 
sible alignments are being looked 
at as a location for the highway. 

The first alignment is the existing 
route, which is 6.7 miles long. It 
involves 5.4 miles of construction, 
with an estimated cost of $11.7 mill- 
ion. The project would include an 
elevated roadbed above portions 
of the existing one to protect it 
from future flooding. 

The second alignment is known 
as the Half Sidehill route. It is 6.8 
miles long, and calls for 5.8 miles of 
construction. Its estimated cost is 
about the same as the existing 
route, and additional right of way is 
required. 

The third alignment is the Coop- 
er-Spur-Griswell Creek route. It is 
7.4 miles long, and all of it would 
have to be constructed. Estimated 
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One of the flagpoles on the 
Fremont Bridge in Portland 
has been missing a flag since 
Christmas. Clair Kuiper, Reg- 
ion 1 bridge maintenance en- 
gineer, follows an employee 
of the Portland Erection Com- 
pany up the’ 50-foot flagpole 
to replace a pulley, cable, and 
eventually the state flag. 


Replacing state flag 
can be risky business 


Clair Kuiper, Region 1 bridge 
maintenance engineer, and an em- 
ployee from the Portland Erection 
Company, climbed to the top of 
the Fremont Bridge flagpole Jan. 29 
to replace the state flag. 

Kuiper said they originally were 
not going to put the flag back up. 
They planned to just re-install the 
pulley at the top of the pole to 
which a cable attached. The cable 
raised and lowered the flag. 

“Then we got patriotic about it,’ 
he said, laughing. ‘‘We figured 
since we were there...” 

The flag, cable and pulley came 
down around Christmas time. 
Kuiper said a pin holding the pulley 
to the top of the flagpole had come 
unscrewed. 

Kuiper climbed the flagpole be- 
hind the company employee to 
help fix the navigation light which 
was mounted on top of the pole. 

They also inspected a second 
flagpole’s pulley and navigation 
light “since they were there.” 

And how did Kuiper feel climb- 
ing a 10-and three-quarter inch 
diameter flagpole 435 feet above 
the Willamette River? 

“It really didn’t feel bad at all,“ 
he said. ‘It depends on the equip- 
ment you have as to how safe you 
feel. It was kind of like climbing a 
mountain--you wanted to get to the 


Ways and Means Committee controls — 
of state agency BUGGIES 


purse strings 


By George Bell 


The moment of truth for a 
bureaucrat is appearing before the 
Ways and Means Committee or the 
Emergency Board. 

it’s no task for the faint of heart, 
or for those who get wobbly knees 
when verbal shrapnel starts to fly. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
reviews all state agency budget 
requests and all bills with a fiscal 
impact. When the legislature is not 
in session, the Emergency Board-- 
composed of selected Ways and 
Means members, plus the presid- 
ing officers--must review any agen- 
cy request that would affect its ex- 
penditure limitation. 

To simplify things--it takes 
money to make an agency run, and 
those two committees have the 
power to open, or close, the purse 
strings. 

That power is normally entrust- 
ed only to the most able legislators 
in the assembly. There have been 
prominent exceptions of course, 
but those persons have tended to 
weed themselves out over time, 


| Director’s. Corner | 


Director’s Corner by Fred 
Klaboe will not appear in this 


issue. Mr. Klaboe was busy last 
month with Ways and Means 
subcommittee hearings and a 
trip to Washington, D.C. His 
column will be featured next 
month. 


one way or another. 

By and large, they are no- 
nonsense legislators. They subject 
themselves to an enormous 
amount of homework so they can 
stay up with (or ahead of) the agen- 
cy administrators who come before 
them. They are beseiged by an un- 
imaginable array of special interest 
groups, wanting more money--or 
at least smaller cuts--for their favor- 
ite program. 


To speed the process along, the 
Ways and Means Committee di- 
vides itself (as does the Emergency 
Board) into six subcommittees, 
with either four or six members, 
and each concentrates, or spe- 
cializes, on agency budgets in large 
program areas, such as education, 
human resources or transporta- 
tion. 

A budget analyst from the Execu- 
tive Department sits alongside the 


agency administrator, and an anal-— 


yst from the Legislative Fiscal Of- 
fice sits with the subcommittee, 
next to the chairman. They func- 
tion somewhat like opposing law- 
yers in a trial, though with far less 
interplay than is common in the 
courtroom. 

A subcommittee’s recommenda- 
tions are commonly adopted dur- 
ing work sessions of the full com- 
mittee, and later by both houses of 


the legislature. Efforts to send a 
budget or bill back to Ways and 
Means during a floor debate are 
not unusual, but they rarely suc- 
ceed. 

That means that what happens in 
subcommittee--what the four or six 
members decide--is pretty much 
the way it’s going to be. 

In other words, the adminis- 
trator knows that the fate of his 
budget and program hangs in the 
balance during the few minutes he 
is in front of the subcommittee, 
explaining what he wants to do in 
the next biennium, how many posi- 
tions will be involved, and how 
much it will all cost. 

It can be a pressure-packed situ- 
ation, and the ingredients are al- 
ways there for a disaster, if the ad- 
ministrator is ill-prepared or 
doesn’t handle his information 
well. Sub-committee members like 
to probe for soft spots--it’s part of 
their job--so an administrator must 


| have his answers ready, and they 


better be accurate. 
Usually routine sessions 


Mostly the sessions are routine 
and uneventful. Both sides treat 
each other with dignity and re- 
spect: the information is pre- 
sented, the questions are asked, 
the budgets are approved in one 
form or another--and the work of 
state government moves on. 

But every now and then--often 
without. advance notice-- 
everything goes gunnysack. That 
hasn’t happened to an ODOT ad- 
ministrator in quite a while, but the 
ever-present possibility tends to 
make one watchful. —- 


Very truly j yours, gh ay oi = 


to 

ores bought the equipment he 
needed to climb the pole from the 
company. If the flagpoles need re- 
pairing in the future, he said he 
and one of the men from his bridge 
crew will be able to fix them. 


Letters 


Supports ramp metering 
TO: ODOT Metro Branch 
Gentlemen: 


As one frequent user of I-5 to the 


-Portland area from Vancouver, | 


want to go on record as one who 
believes the system is working and 


will improve with time as people _ 


learn to find new ramps that do not 
have such tremendous build-ups. 

For example: Going to Vancouv- 
er from the Portland International 
Airport late in the afternoon, rather 
than to use Marine Drive, it’s obvi- 
ously better to go back toward 
town and enter I-5 northbound on 
Portland Boulevard. 


| hope you get enough letters M 


indicating satisfaction, and thus a 
justification for the money well 
spent. | believe it is also aiding 
many of your Oregon drivers who 
have to use that area on I-5 getting 
to and from work even though they 


may not have to EC to GS fia 


eae McCaffrey — 
Stauffer Chemical Company 


Parks fees 
increase... 


continued from page 1 


from swimming beaches at Rooster 
Rock State Park; prohibit gas- 
powered boats on Mission Lake at 
Willamette Mission State Park; ban 
alcoholic beverages at Tou Velle 
State Park; and establish criteria for 
determining whether hang gliding 
will be permitted at various state 
parks. 
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The following is part of a series 
describing the different sections 
and functions of ODOT. 


The Highway Division rarely 
undertakes a project without con- 
sulting the Railroad and Utilities 
Unit--because there is rarely a pro- 


ject that doesn’t involve the 


utilities or a railroad. 
Unit Supervisor Roger Trygstad 


_ said the unit, as part of the Right of 


Way Section, is a liaison between 
the Highway Division and the utili- 
ty and railroad. companies. 

Whether the division plans to 
build a bridge, widen a highway, or 
just put in a traffic signal, there are 
railroad crossings, gas pipes, tele- 
phone poles and fire hydrants to 
be considered. 

“We don’t want to delay con- 
struction with these things,” Tryg- 
stad said. ‘The idea is to get these 
things out of the way. Generally, all 


utilities are on our land, and they 
understand that if we need the 
property, they have to move at 
their own expense--it’s our right- 
of-way. This can get very expen- 
sive, and we work with the com- 
panies to try and minimize their 
cost.“ 

But if a highway project is next to 
a railroad, Trygstad said, the unit 
must get permission for the divi- 
sion to be on railroad property be- 
fore the project can continue. ‘‘We 
work closely with the Public 
Utilities Commission--anything we 
do ata railroad crossing has to have 
their permission.’ 

The unit has two part-time sec- 
retaries and three full-time employ- 
ees. Trygstad works primarily with 
the railroad companies; Jack 
Cartwright, utility engineer, works 
mostly with utilities; and Ray Fel- 
ion, draftsman, helps in both areas. 

Trygstad said the people in his 


Railroad and Utilities Unit acts as ODOT liaison 


Members of the Railroad and Utilities Unit, from left, Ray Felion, Roger 
Trygstad and Jack Cartwright, study some construction plans. 


unit have a good overview of what 
goes on in the division since they 


work closely with many of the sec- 
tions. 

“We have to know about every 
job that comes along. When the 
designers are working on plans 
we’re aware of what’s in the way 


ahr is rie the Railroad and Utilities Unit tries to make sure doesn’t happen 


Reteene Register-Guar 


on highway projects. Although this situation on Barger Drive in northwest 
Eugene was temporary, it represents the type of situation which usually 
challenges the unit. These old telephone poles were soon replaced with new 
ones across the street when all the cable and wires could be rearranged. 


photo 


and where it has to go,” he said. 


Telephone poles relocated 


For instance, if a highway is be- 
ing widened and there are a row of 
telephone poles in the way, Tryg- 
stad’s unit notifies the phone com- 
pany that the poles must be re- 

ted. The same procedure is fol- 
if a gas or water line is in the 
a traffic signal foundation or 


+ 


bridge footing. 


Five region utility engineers find 
out what conflicts there are at the 
location stage of the project. They 
relay the information to the Salem 
unit office, which notifies the utili- 
ty company of the obstruction and 
how much of it must be moved. 

‘‘What many people don’t 
realize is that a lot of the com- 
panies we deal with are bigger than 
the Highway Division,’’ Trygstad 
said, “and we have to go in and 


Preservation Study shows many state 
highways and bridges in poor condition 


Results of the 1981 Preservation 
Study, recently released by the 
Highway Division, showed more 


than 3,500 miles of pavement and 


49 bridges remain in poor condi- 
tion, in spite of the intensive re- 
habilitation program begun in 


1979. 


The need for an active preserva- 
tion program was clearly demon- 


_ strated if the system is to be main- 


tained to the standard to which Or- 
egon motorists are accustomed. 
The intensive rehabilitation pro- 
gram was the result of action by the 
1979 Legislature which made ap- 
proximately $56 million available to 


the division for work on state high- 
_ ways. The study showed the addi- 


tional funds did provide a 12 per- 


cent gain in pavement conditions. 


Highway improvement costs in- 


creased during the past two years, 


according to the study, represent- 


ing an inflationary upward trend 


from 20 to 30 percent. 
These rising costs are a major 


tion, the study said, and delays in 
improving even the higher priority 
sections will become necessary 
considering the present availability 
of funds. 

In conducting the study, each 
section of pavement was given a 
roadway condition rating, ranging 
from “Very Good” to ‘Extreme De- 
terioration.”’ 


Cost to maintain system high 


The results showed 46 percent of 
the system in the ‘Moderate’ to 
“Extreme Deterioration” classifica- 
tion; 27 percent in the ‘‘Very 
Good” and ‘“‘Good” category; and 


the remaining 27 percent in the 


“Slight Deterioration” classifica- 
tion. 
Under one ‘Status Quo” Pro- 
gram, to maintain the highway sys- 
tem pavements at the present con- 
dition levels, would require an ex- 
penditure of $900. million over a 10- 
year period. 

_ Such a program would address 


the most severe problems, the 


study said, but the overall condi- 
tion of the system would remain 
unchanged because pavements 
presently in higher categories 
would decline during the period. 

An “Improved Quality’ Pro- 
gram, costing approximately $1.4 
billion, provides for an increase in 
the quality of the system, and in- 
cludes repaving 2,000 miles of 
“Slightly Deteriorated” highways. 

The 49 bridges in the ‘Poor’ 
classification would cost $170 mill- 
ion to replace under a ‘Status 
Quo” Program, while, an ‘‘Im- 
proved Quality’’ Program to in- 
clude repair of 415 bridges rated in 
“Fair’’ condition would cost $185 
million. 

To maintain existing highways at 
current levels, where low-cost 


“spot’’ improvements can be effec- 


tively utilized, would cost an es- 
timated $204 million over 10 years 
under a third “Status Quo” Pro- 
gram. 

All costs are based on 1980 dol- 
lars. 


cajole them into doing what we 
want--especially the railroads. We 
go to them with our hat in our 
hands.” 

Trygstad said Reine with rail- 
roads was especially slow. “We 
need so much lead time because it 
takes so long to get through their 
hierarchy. The Banfield Transitway 
in Portland has. been an on-going 
problem--we have negotiations 
with the railroad that just won’t 
stop.” 

Although the Highway Division 
is getting away from the big con- 
struction projects, Trygstad said 
“it’s still the same amount of work 
as far as we’re concerned.“ 


ODOT publishes 


Valley timetable 


A new timetable listing public 
transportation passenger services 
in the Willamette Valley corridor 
from Eugene to Portland has been 
published by ODOT. 

Both bus and rail schedules are 
listed and include those of Amtrak, 
Greyhound, and Trailways. 

Also listed are telephone num- 
bers for intercity bus companies, 
taxi services, and Air Oregon. 

The pocket-size pamphlet has 
separate city maps of Eugene, Al- 
bany, Corvallis, Albany, Salem, 
Woodburn, Milwaukie, and Port- 
land, showing the locations of the 
Amtrak, Greyhound, and Trailways 
passenger stations. 

The timetable is being distrib- 
uted to all travel information out- 
lets and agents in Oregon. 

It was prepared by Jay Blair of 
Policy and Planning. 


‘Facts’ printed 


Copies of the updated ‘‘Facts 
about ODOT and its activities” 
booklet were distributed through- 
out the department last month. 

The 36-page booklet, with a blue 
cover, briefly describes the Ore- 
gon Transportation Commission 
and ODOT as of December 1980. 

Major emphasis is on the opera- 
tional and fiscal aspects of the 
department and its five major divi- 
sions. : 

Extra copies are available at the 
Public Affairs Office, Transporta- 
tion Building, Salem 97310, tele- 
phone 378-6546. 
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Biketrail report details 
system's growing use 


“Biketrails are not as inexpen- 
sive as you might think,’’ said 
ODOT’s Bike Route Engineer Don 
Schafer. “They average $60,000 per 
mile.“ 

An example of a particularly ex- 
pensive biketrail is along Pringle 
Road in South Salem. Schafer said 
it cost $150,000 to add on six feet of 
shoulder to both sides of the high- 
way for one mile. 

The Highway Division picked up 
80 percent of the cost and charged 
it to the Bike Fund, Schafer said. 

In a report prepared for the 
Transportation Commission in 
January, Schafer detailed the 
state’s biketrail and footpath sys- 
tem--its inception, costs, and grow- 
ing use. 

An Oregon Revised Statute re- 
quires that footpaths and biketrails 
be provided wherever a highway, 
road, or street is being constructed 
or relocated. 


Wh 
perk geet 


The 1971 Oregon Legislature 
decreed no less than 1 percent of 
Highway Division funds be spent to 
provide and maintain footpaths 
and biketrails. 

In 1973, the Legislature cre- 
ated an 8member Bicycle Ad- 
visory Committee to regulate the 
construction and location of bike 
trails. 

Schafer said the total amount of 
Highway Division funds spent for 
the bicycle program since it began 
in 1971 was $9,500,000. Almost 
$4,200,000 in federal matching 
money was also spent during the 
same period. 

These funds provided for the 
administration of the bicycle pro- 
gram, as well as construction and 
maintenance of 226 miles of Ore- 
gon biketrails. 

Schafer said the reason the cost 
of biketrail construction is so high 


pecrarad Wolf Greckaiaven | 


continues tradition of hospitality 


Wolf Creek Tavern, known for 
its almost constant operation and 
hospitality to travelers since the 
mid 1800s, continues the tradition 
today, two years after it was re- 
stored by the Parks Division. 

The tavern, built somewhere 
between 1868 and 1873, is situated 
just off I-5 in Wolf Creek, 29 miles 
north of Grants Pass. It is an impos- 
ing relic of Oregon’s stagecoach 
era, built along the original north- 
south Oregon Territorial Road. 


Stagecoach waystation 


By the mid 1870s it was operating 
as a way Station for the stages that 
stopped enroute to Portland and 
Sacramento. 

When the Parks Division ac- 
quired Wolf Creek Tavern in 1975, 
age and deterioration had claimed 


a heavy toll on the building. But - 


David Powers, head of Parks’ His- 
torical Preservation Unit, said be- 
cause of the tavern’s historical 
value, it was decided the building 
should be restored to its original 
function and kept in operation. | 

Restoration started in 1977. Al- 
most $810,000 in state and federal 
funds brought the building back to 
original condition, with some mod- 
ern conveniences, and the tavern 
ceremoniously opened for busi- 
ness Feb. 15, 1979. 

Shortly thereafter, Powers said, 


the gas crunch hit and travel 
dropped off. “We wondered if the 
economic projections about the 
tavern would hold,’’ he said, 
“whether it would continue to 
make money:” 

But Wolf Creek Tavern stood by 
its tradition--in 1979, the Parks Divi- 
sion leased the tavern to Vernon 
and Donna Wiard, who operate it 
as a restaurant-hotel. 

Powers said the Wiard’s made 
$35,000 in total profit in 1979 from 
their restaurant alone. Although 
last year’s figures are not yet avail- 
able, he said business is expected 
to have been even better in 1980. 

“Their room rental is down,” 
Powers said, “but their food serv- 
ice is excellent. They have a lot of 
regulars and drop-ins, and they 
even attract some foreign guests.” 


Mostly tourists 


Donna Wiard said the reasons 
business is good is because of 
good home-cooked food and word 
of mouth. 

“We get mostly tourists,’‘ she 
said, ‘and business is picking up. 
Our rooms are doing well, but 
food is our biggest item.’ 

The Wiards have kept Wolf 
Creek Tavern open for travelers 
seven days a week for the past two 
years, and they said they plan on 
continuing the tradition . 


f 


Eric Brooks, a research specialist at ODOT’s test lab, lives in South Salem 
and rides his bike to work every day along the bikepath on State Street. 


of a highway must meet typical 
highway standards. 

“The bicycle program is charged 
for the full depth that is required to 
build the shoulders to highway 
standards,’’ Schafer said. “When 
an adequate shoulder already ex- 
ists, the only charges are for sign- 
ing and striping.” 

Separate bikepaths are con- 
structed away from the highway 
where location permits. 


High demand in college towns 


Schafer said rural area demand 
for biketrails is low, but in the col- 
lege cities, demand is very high. 

Biketrail use in Eugene, Corvallis 
and Ashland is so high, Schafer 
said, that those three areas make 
up almost half of all the bicycle 
miles of travel (BMT) in the state. 

Schafer’s report said bike use in 
Oregon, as across the nation, is 
increasing. This trend is expected 
to continue as people recognize 
the health and economic benefits 
of bicycling. 

Schafer estimated that during 
1980 there were 3.7 million BMT on 


Oregon’s bikepath system, and 


about 1 million bikes in use in 1980, 
as compared to about 500,000 in 
1970. 

As interest continues to in- 
crease, he said, the construction of 
biketrails becomes desirable from 
a safety standpoint. Biketrails re- 
move bikes from traffic lanes, 
which increases safety for both 
motor vehicles and bicycles. 

Schafer said the 1 percent of 
highway funds was still available to 
the biketrail program. 

“The Legislature could ae 
scrapping the program since fun 
are short,“ Schafer said, ‘but that 
hasn’t happened yet.” ol 

In conclusion, Schafer’s report 


said a state-wide master plan for 
the construction of bicycle trails — 


should be developed by the Bicycle 
Advisory Committee. 


Committee members met last 
month to consider the plan which | 


would establish goals for the bicy- 
cle program, and include priorities 
for projects and recommendations 
for any necessary changes in state 
statutes and policies. 


One-stop-shopping for truckers 


re 


DMV opens special office 


Motor Vehicles Division is de- 
veloping ‘‘one-stop-shopping” for 
truck drivers, according to Wes 
Taylor, PUC coordinator for DMV. 

“We are going to open one of- 
fice at a central location in Portland 
to issue PUC and highway permits 
to trucks and trailers only,” Taylor 
said. ‘The concept is to bring these 
services into one office, instead of 
having them in just some of the 
field offices.’ 

Taylor said the problem with is- 
suing the permits in field offices is 
that the transactions can take up to 
20 minutes, which holds up the 
line. 

“The office is located on Union 
Avenue,” Taylor said, ‘at the Burns 
Brothers Truck Stop.” 

He said the central location is 
expected to reduce the lines and 
offer speedier service to the truck- 
ing industry. 

The experimental office will 
open early this month. Taylor said 
so far, the truck drivers who have 
been asked seem to like the idea, 
but say they don’t know if it will 
work. 

“The only reasons | can see for it 
not to work are if the location turns 
out to be extremely inconvenient, 


or if the office proves too success- 


ful,“ Taylor said. 

“By too successful | mean if we 
get really, really busy, then we’re in 
trouble. We’re only staffing the of- 
fice for a regular amount of busi- 
NCSSim 

However, if the experimental of- 
fice does work, Taylor said its oper- 
ational cost is relatively low and is 
expected to save DMV money. 


Original parks 


sketches printed — 


A collection of historical 
sketches by the ‘Father of Oregon 
State Parks’ has been reprinted by 
the Parks and Recreation Division. 

Samuel H. Boardman’s “Oregon 
State Parks System” was originally 
published nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago by the Oregon Historical 
Society, which granted permission 
for the latest edition. 

Copies of the 64-page booklet, 
which details acquisition steps for a 
number of current day parks, are 
available for $3 each from the Parks 
and Recreation Division, 525 Trade 
Street S.E., Salem 97310. 


< 
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WVAR offers 
new daily run 


Willamette Valley Rail now offers 
a new daily run from Salem to 
Olympia, Washington, according 
to Ed Immel, Willamette Valley pro- 
ject manager. 

Immel said the new service was 
worked out by Amtrak and ‘just 
happened to fall into place’ in Wil- 
lamette Valley Rail’s schedule. 

The train will leave Salem at 7:44 
a.m. and arrive in East Olympia at 
11:35 a.m. A Cascade Trailways bus 
will meet the train and drive pas- 
sengers into downtown Olympia 


_ by 12:20 p.m. for a $1.25 fare. 


The bus will return passengers 
from Olympia at 6:20 p.m. The 
train will leave East Olympia at 7:10 
p-m. and arrive in Salem at 11:09 
p.m. Round trip cost is $24. 

“This new route not only helps 
the Willamette Valley service,”’ Im- 
mel said, “but it wastes less time 
and gas than driving.’ 

No reservations are necessary, 
and tickets are available at Amtrak 
or any travel agent. 


¥ 


Report on ridesharing, energy bills 


By Doug Roberts 
Energy Information Officer 


Legislative action with the hand- 
ful of bills relating to ridesharing 
and transportation energy saving 
has been slow during the first 
month of the 1981 session. No bill 
has cleared the initial hurdle of be- 
ing reported favorably out of com- 
mittee. 

The following is a status report 
on ridesharing and transportation 
energy saving bills as of February 
16: 

SB 53--This bill removes barriers 
to employee ridesharing, prin- 
cipally Public Utility Commissioner 
and Workers’ Compensation regu- 
lations. The Senate Energy Com- 
mittee held its first hearing with 
some issues still needing clarifica- 
tion. 

SB 54--The first hearing on re- 
moving barriers to state and local 
government employees using gov- 
ernment vehicles for ridesharing 
was held by the Senate Insurance, 
Banking and Retirement Com- 
mittee. 


SB 121--The Senate Transporta- 
tion Committee conducted its first 
hearing on this bill allowing motor 
carriers to provide special events 
buses on an individual ticket basis. 


HB 2048--No hearings have been 
held in the House Intergovernmen- 
tal Affairs Committee on this bill 
that provides transit agencies funds 
in lieu of payroll taxes currently not 
paid by the state. 

HB 2257--No hearings have been 
held on this bill for excluding from 
state personal income tax returns 
income received for providing 


Way Back When... 


Highway crew sprays oil on sand dunes to keep them from spreading onto the road in Gilliam County between 


Arlington and Heppner Junction in 1920. 


e 


Ramp metering a success; adjustments 
allow more traffic to flow smoother, faster 


More than a month after the 
ramp meter signals in Portland 
were turned on, I-5 traffic between 
the Broadway and Interstate 
Bridges is flowing smoother, faster, 
and with less accidents than ever 
before, according to Vickie Rocker, 
Metro’s information officer. 

“It’s really working very well,” 
Rocker said, “almost better than 
we expected. We have people us- 
ing the freeway who had never 
tried it before.” 

Traffic on the six-mile stretch has 
actually reached speeds over what 
were predicted. Rocker said travel 
speed over the length of the pro- 
ject northbound increased from 17 
to 40 mph, a savings of 13 minutes. 
Southbound speeds have only 
slightly increased. 

But with the faster speeds, Rock- 
er said more cars can travel on the 
freeway and the evening peak 


_ period has shortened 1 hour. 


Rocker said the first few days of 
ramp metering were chaos--not be- 
cause of the ramp signals, but be- 
cause of all the spectacle surround- 
ing them. 

“During the first couple days 
there were TV cameras, state police 
and city police around, and report- 
ers with microphones talking to 
people in their cars,’ Rocker said. 
“Everybody was slowing down to 
watch.’ 


Traffic monitored 


Monitoring of traffic and ramp 


signals is still going on. Rocker said 


each ramp signal has an automatic 
data collector attached to it which 
is wired to the highway. 

Rocker said from this informa- 
tion, they can tell the number of 
cars on all three freeway lanes, 
how fast they’re going, how many 
go through the meter signal, how 
many use the bypass lanes, and the 


number of signal violators. 

Rocker said they notify the 
police if their information shows a 
high number of violators. 

She said the increased safety fac- 
tor was a huge benefit of ramp me- 
tering. The number of reportable 
accidents has dropped to almost 
none, and no accidents to date 
have been attributed to ramp me- 
tering. 

Although ramp metering has 
proved a success, Rocker said with 
the amount of traffic traveling 
north on 1-5, the driving situation 
will continue to be a problem until 
the new I-205 freeway opens up. 

“There are so many cars,’ she 
said, “that we just won’t be able 
to hélp some people, mostly those 
traveling short distances on the 
freeway.’ 

“It’s the people going the length 
of the freeway who really see the 
benefit of ramp metering.” 


transportation in a non-profit 
ridesharing arrangement. The bill 
will be heard by the House Trans- 
portation and Revenue commit- 
tees: 

Other pertinent bills that have 
been filed are: SB 71 (submitted to 
Senate Transportation Committee), 
establishes an equipment pool 
for transit operators; SB 264, which 
has been passed by the Senate 
Energy Committee and now is with 
the Ways and Means Committee, 
reimburses state employees for 
bicycle travel on state business, 
and SB 286 (Senate Revenue Com- 
mittee), provides a tax credit for 
employers who subsidize public 
transit passes for their employees. 


* * kK KK K K * 


DRIVE SMARTER TIP 
Don’t Just Sit There Idling 


Idling gets zero miles per gallon. 
When the engine is cold, warm it 
by waiting 30 seconds, then driving 
slowly the first few miles. When 
the engine is warm, restarting it 
will take less gas than idling more 
than 30 seconds. So if you have to 
wait more than 30 seconds, turn off 
the engine. The entire car--the 
tires, axles, drive shaft, etc.--must 
be warm before the car achieves its 
best fuel economy. This tip will 
save you two to three cents per 
gallon of gas. 


Engineers get 


paving award 


Bud Shirley, Region 3 Engineer, 
Resident Engineer William Maude, 
and paving contractor Richard 
Wright were the recent recipients 
of a paving award. 

Mike Huddleston, Executive Di- 
rector of the Asphalt Pavement 
Association of Oregon, said a four- 
man rating team selected the Sis- 
kiyou Blvd.-Park Street section of 
the Green Springs Highway as the 
best urban highway project con- 
structed in Oregon in 1980. 

Scott Coulter, state highway en- 
gineer, made the presentation to 
Shirley at the 11th annual aw- 
ards banquet of the Association 
held in Portland last month. Maude 
and Wright also received awards. 


Beach safety 
policy initiated 


The Parks Division, concerned 
with beach and ocean shore safety 
along the Oregon Coast, is starting 
a campaign to make the public 
aware of the hazards. 

John Elliott, Parks’ public infor- 
mation officer, said the division 
was considering a new signing poli- 
cy at all state park and beach sites, 
public service announcements for 
radio and TV, brochures and 
posters. 

“We are certainly not trying to 
scare anybody away,” Elliott said. 
“The Oregon Coast is beautiful, 
but there are natural forces there 
people should be aware of, and we 
just want to get that message out.” 

In 1980, there were seven 
fatalities along Oregon’s coast, not 
all involving state parks. 
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BRUCE FOCHTMAN, HWY 
HMW 4, Corvallis 

| think the department should help 
them figure out what their retire- 
ment is and how much money they 
are going to get so they know how 
they are going to live, and then just 
wish them well. The department 
shouldn’t waste money on classes 
to explain what retirement’s like-- 
they know what life’s like, they’ve 
heard it from others. 


eS 


ELMER WOODRIDGE, HWY 
HE 1, Sylvan 


| think ODOT has an obligation to 
both the employees and itself to 
offer employees something to help 
them weigh the decision of 
whether to retire or not. Both par- 
ties have something to lose or gain 
based on that decision. 


JOHN EARLEY, PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
Public Info. Officer, Salem 


| feel that counseling in the field of 
retirement is most important to 
prevent any surprises from 
occurring. | recently attended a 
pre-retirement seminar sponsored 
by the federal government ,which I 
found most rewarding. | strongly 
recommend that ODOT sponsor 
such a program oriented toward 
their employees, and that people 
in their 30s and 40s be invited. 
These are the ages when a great 
deal of the planning and decisions 
should be made. 


Jerry Robertson is VIA’s 
roving photographer. VIA’s 
editors frame the question 
of the month, and answers 
are edited only for length. 


CANDID COMMENTS 


ROY STILLE, BEND 
Retired May, 1980 


| don’t think you can prepare em- 
ployees for that kind of thing. | had 
no particular problem, except for 
waiting the 60 days to get the retire- 
ment money--I wasn’t warned 
about that. | think getting three 
days off is adequate. 


LARRY GARRISON, HWY 
HMW 2, Detroit 


| think what the department has 
right now is pretty good--giving 
people a few days off to find out 
what their benefits are, etc. | think 
they should stick with what they’ve 
got. 


‘ eZ aN 
JAMES HURT, MADRAS 
Retired July, 1980 


Everything went pretty smooth for 
me when | retired--l have no com- 
plaints. They could give out a little 
more information before people 
retire, but other than that | think 
getting three days off is fine. My 
only problem was waiting two 


months to get my retirement 


% Z 
ROY PRIEM, ADMIN. 
Graphics Supervisor, Salem 
| am in favor of having a retirement 


seminar for anybody who’s within 
three years of retiring. 


QUESTION: Many state employees eventually face the pros- 
pect of retiring. What do you think the Department of Transpor- 
tation should do to help prepare its employees for retirement? 


BOB WOOD, 
HMS, Sweet Home 


| think three days off are plenty to 
have. | don’t get too much out of 
seminars, but maybe for this,one 
would be all right, to answer some 
questions. | know the federal gov- 
ernment has one which is good, 
and | know there are some people 
who are interested in Me 


f’ 


fag bi 
CARMEN WELLS, HWY 
Admin. Asst., Roseburg 


| think a seminar isn’t really going 
to help people prepare for the in- 
activity most people who retire ex- 
perience. | don’t know if it’s the 


‘responsibility of the department, 


but maybe they should have some- 
thing that would prepare people 
for some of the pitfalls often ex- 
perienced after retiring. 


-RALPH JENNINGS, HWY 
ET 1, Grants Pass 


| think employees should be able 
to retire after.a certain number of 
years with the department instead 
of at a certain age. Also, | think 
they could set up a seminar with 
people who have been retired from 
two to 10 years and let the employ- 
ees know what it’s like to retire. 


Bi 
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Bradford Knap Lisa Bolliger 


Moving up the ranks 


VIA 


People Page 


os 


Garland Godby 


Remembering 


Six ODOT crews earned SAIF 
awards last month. They are: 
Crew 080-23, Portland Engineer- 
ing Crew; 150,000 man-hours; Wil- 
liam A. Tison, supervisor. 
Crew 141-40, The Dalles District 
Sign Crew; 6 years; John L. Shu- 
man, supervisor. t ; 
Crew 142-05, L 


Roy ‘Swede’ Simpson, 65, of 
LaPine, died Jan. 24 from a heart 
attack. Simpson worked for the 
Highway Division for 37 years, re- 
tiring in 1976 as a Highway Mainte- 
nance Foreman 2 in LaPine. 

Alexander C. Mclver, 73, died — 
Nov. 1, 1980,in Enterprise. Mclver 
_ started with the Highway Division 
__ in 1959 and retired in Waldport in 
- 1970 as a Highway Maintenance 
Worker 2. 
John Harnsberger, 75, died last 
month in Salem. He retired from 
the Highway Division in 1969 as a 
Highway Equipment Supervisor in 
Salem. : 


aR 


Crew; 200,000 man-hours; Elliott 
Parker, supervisor. 

Crew 111-40, Sylvan Sign Crew; 
12 years; Don Tummonds, super- 
visor. 


EARL, HOW MUCH 
OF THAT GAS PRICE 
INCREASE GOES 
INTO THE HIGH- 
WAY FUND? 


\S 


\ 


WE DONT ALL 
HATE POTHOLES 


LOOK AT THAT GAS PRICE INCREASE, AND W 
DIDNT EVEN GET A CHANCE TO VOTE ON IT/ 


Roseburg Soils and Geology 


Crews get SAIF awards 


Crew 080-67, Pendleton En- 
gineering Crew; 200,000 man- 
hours; W. C. Ferguson, supervisor. 


Another hiring 


_ freeze imposed — 


ODOT Director Fred Klaboe, in 
his concern over financial prob- 
lems facing the department, has 
imposed a hiring freeze on Central 
Services. 

Klaboe, in a memo to Central 
Services administrators, said that 
when a position becomes open, 
“you should assume it will not be 
filled.’ 

Exceptions, Klaboe said, will be 
reviewed on a case by case basis by 
Assistant Director for Administra- 
tion Fred Miller. 


Relief funds. .. 


continued from page 1 

cost is $13.5 million, including ad- 
ditional right-of-way. Portions of 
the Cooper Spur Highway are cur- 
rently being used as a detour for 
the washed-out section. 

It is anticipated that the con- 
struction project will extend over 
two or more construction seasons, 
so the availability of all the funds in 
this fiscal year will not seriously 
hinder the project. 


Correction 


In the January issue, VIA report- 
ed a story describing several high- 
way washouts across the state. The 
story said a gash cut through the 
Oregon Coast Highway (US101) 
near Langlois closed the highway 
for several days. 

VIA has learned that while the 
road was not officially open for sev- 
eral days, highway maintenance 
crews in the area had traffic moving 
through nine hours and fifty-five 
minutes after the washout. 

VIA regrets not having made this 
clear in the story. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


The following ODOT employees 
received promotions recently: 

Judy Blackhurst, MVR 1, East 
Eugene, to MVR 2, West Eugene. 


Lisa Bolliger, Secretary to Man- 
agement Assistant A, Salem. 

Carol Colton, Secretary, Salem, 
to Motor Vehicle Rep. 1, Cedar 
Mills. 

Sam Conratt, Revenue Director 
to, Supervisor Revenue Auditor B, 
Portland. 

Robert Detroit, Engineering 
Tech. (ET) .1, Klamath Falls, to 
Heavy Equip. Mechanic 1, Bend. 

Adolph M. Dowdy, Highway 
Maintenance Supervisor (HMS) C, 
Tillamook, to Management Ass'’t. 
C, LaGrande. 

Daniel Dukatz, Highway Mainte- 
nance Worker (HMW) 2 to HMW 3, 
Albany. 

Nolene Erpelding, MVR 1 to MVR 
2, Albany. 

Garland Godby, Fiscal Manager B 
to Fiscal Manager C, Salem. 

Shirley Hawke, Clerical Assistant 
to Clerical Specialist, Salem. 

Randy Inloes, HMW 3, Mil- 
waukie, to Highway Maintenance 
Foreman (HMF) 1, Portland. 

Bradford Knapp, Motor Veh. Rep. 
2, Albany, to Motor Veh. Rep. 3, 
Salem. 

Doris Miller, Personnel Officer A 
to Personnel Officer C, Salem. 

Maxine Pierce, MVR 2, Portland, 
to Motor Veh. Office Manager, 
McMinnville. 3 7 

William H. Robbins, HMW 2 to 
HMW 3, Ashland. 

Shirley St. John, Clerical Assistant 
to Clerical Specialist, Salem. 

Sharon Thompson, Clerical Assist- 
ant to Clerical Specialist, Salem. 

Ruth Woolley, Clerical Assistant 
to Clerical Specialist, Medford. 

Lorrie Wrightman, Clerical Assist- 
ant to Clerical Specialist, Salem. 


Retirements 


én 


Melvin Larkins 


The following ODOT employees 
retired recently: 

Robert L. Conger, Highway 
Maintenance Worker(HMW) 2, 
Prospect, 20-and-a-half years. 

Donald W. Kandle, Eng. Tech. 3, 
Salem, 30 years. 

Melvin Larkins, DMV Office 
Manager, McMinnville, 29 years. 

Lloyd D. Wooderson, Highway 
Maintenance Foreman (HMF) 1, 
Moro, 28-and-a-half years. 
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By Anna Browne Muzzall 


Bill Tebeau is like a teacher in a 
one-room schoolhouse--he 
teaches many subjects to many dif- 
ferent people. He draws on a 
variety of experiences to instruct 
others, whether he’s in the class- 
room or the office. 

He is a friendly, likeable man, 
quick to laugh, easy to talk with, 
given to seeing the humorous side 
of life. 

Tebeau has worked his way 
through many sections of the High- 
way Division since he answered a 
newspaper ad over 30 years ago 
and “fudged” on his job applica- 
tion. 

Today Tebeau, 55, is Operations 
Planning Engineer. 

He graduated from Oregon State 
University in 1948 with a degree in 
Chemical Engineering. He was 
planning to enroll in graduate 
school at OSU when he saw a 
newspaper ad for Engineering 
Aides with the Highway Division. 

Tebeau says a professor at OSU 
had told his engineering students 
they should learn something about 
land surveying. Answering the ad 
seemed like a good way to gain 
surveying experience and earn 
some money to pay tuition. 

Tebeau went to work for a high- 
way crew in Baker, where he was 
born and raised. He wanted to start 
at the bottom and work his way up, 
so he filled in the blank on his 
application which asked for “‘last 
grade completed” with the number 
12. 

“| humbled myself to have 
someone teach me,” he says. 

“‘l-was only going to work for a 
year to get money for graduate 
school. But here | am,” he adds, 
laughing, “‘still on temporary as- 
signment.” 


Immediately promoted 


It was three years before any- 
body discovered he had a chemical 
engineering degree. When they 
did, he was immediately promoted 
from Engineering Aide 2 to En- 
gineering Technician 1. 

Tebeau’s history with the divi- 
sion is long and varied. 

He first worked in the Ladd Ca- 
nyon Section of 1-84. After being 
promoted to an Engineering Tech- 
nician, he worked for eight years 
near Baker on location and con- 
struction crews. 

He was transferred to Salem in 
1957 to work in reconnaissance, 
and after a few years was promoted 
to Preliminary Studies Engineer, 


which he describes as ‘a kind of a 
catch-all job.” 

Tebeau says he got the job by 
making a nuisance of himself in 
other areas of the department. 

‘I learned a little something 
about everything and everybody in 
the department,” he says. ‘I knew 
who to go to with a problem.” 

Tebeau has taught his crews this 
same self-reliance. He says his 
crews can do practically anything 
crews in other areas of the depart- 


“| managed 
to get where 
/am by 
working. 


/ had to 
prove 
myself! 


No /aw 


helped 
me along.” 


ment can do. They have the capa- 
bilities to solve a problem if they 
can’t get the answer right away 
from another unit. 

Tebeau was Preliminary Studies 
Engineer during the 1964 flood, 
when he surveyed the damaged 
Santiam Highway to see if it could 
be restored. 

From that he was assigned to the 
Hydraulics Section, then moved to 
Program and Planning, then trans- 
ferred to the Planning Section, and 
then was promoted to Assistant Lo- 
cation Engineer. 

In 1976 he was transferred into 
Project Management, where he still 
is today. 

Tebeau is proud of his climb 
through the ranks. “My degree 
didn’t help me one bit,” he says. “‘I 
worked for my promotions.” 

As Operations Planning En- 
gineer, Tebeau supervises four 
units: 


e Inventory and Needs Unit, 
which evaluates the highway sys- 
tem to determine which parts need 
upgrading; 

e Mileage Control Unit, which 
keeps track of the mileage on the 
state highway system; 

@ Road Inventory and Mapping 
Unit, which keeps track of the 
mileage on city and county roads, 
and prints city and county maps; 
e and Urban Studies Unit, which 
does transportation studies for the 


Salem and Eugene Urban areas, 
and many smaller cities state-wide. 

Early in his highway career, 
Tebeau took the Registered Land 
Surveyor and Registered Engineer 
tests and passed both. 

His engineering license led 
Tebeau into what has become one 
of the greatest loves of his life-- 
teaching. 


Teacher since 1958 


Tebeau has taught at Chemeketa 
Community College in Salem since 
1958. He says he got into it because 
his boss at the time was trying to 
get his engineering license, and 
asked Tebeau to monitor his group 
study sessions. 

To qualify to take the test, 
Tebeau’s boss and his colleagues 
had to produce ‘‘proof of or- 
ganized study,’ so Tebeau got the 
Salem Technical Vocational School 
to sponsor an engineering review 


course, which he taught. 

His boss passed the test, and 
since then Tebeau has drawn on 
his college education and his high- 
way experience to teach classes in 
Engineering, Land Surveying, 
Hydraulics, Economics, Engineer- 
ing Mechanics, Chemistry and 
Thermo-Dynamics . 

“You name the course and I| can 
teach it,’’ Tebeau says. 

During the school year, Tebeau 
teaches two classes a term. He also 
assists in instructing an Engineer in 
Training (EIT) two-week crash re- 
view at Silver Falls State Park for 
highway employees. 


Finds teaching relaxing 


He says he finds teaching relax- ) 


ing, sort of a relief valve. ‘‘You 
could say | like teaching so much | 
wouldn’t want to make it a full-time 
job,’ he says, smiling. 

Tebeau’s approach to teaching is 
to make the students work for what 
they learn. ‘There is only one per- 
son who can make you learn, and 
that’s you. It’s a do-it-yourself pro- 
cess.“ 

Besides teaching, Tebeau’s 


other ‘‘hobbies” include photo- 


graphy (he has four cameras and 
does his own film processing, both 
color and black and white), and 
radio operation (he is a ham radio 


operator who designs and builds _ 


his own radio equipment). ; 
‘He is also a black and white TV 


repairman and auto mechanic, spe- 


cializing in Fiats (his family has 11). 

Tebeau and his wife, Genevieve, 
have six children, five daughters 
and one son, all grown and on their 
own now. 

Despite Tebeau’s energy and de- 
dication in many areas, he is not 
active in the civil rights movement, 
although he is interested in equal 
rights. ; 

“Minorities today demand to 
have certain jobs without qualify- 
ing themselves for the work,‘’ 
Tebeau says. ‘‘They are forcing 
people to accept other people, and 
you can’t legislate feelings. 

“| managed to get where I am by 
working. | had to prove myself. No 
law helped me along.” 

Tebeau says he has taught his 
kids this kind of attitude. “They 
don’t expect any favors,” he says. 
“They go out and prove them- 
selves. They work for what they 
want.” 

Tebeau also plans to keep work- 
ing for the next ten years with the 
division. ‘If I’m still healthy, | 
won't retire until I’m 65,” he says. 
“And | know I'll keep teaching.’ 


Retirees let us know what's happening 


STUART J. “STU” COUPER, 2731 
Waconda Road N.E., Gervais 97026, 
Retired 1975. 

Stu reminisces about being the 
first person hired in the Environ- 
mental Section, and how it has 
grown since the early days. 

He headed the Graphics Unit for 
many years, and left to work for 
Governor Tom McCall for a short 
time before returning to the 
department. 

For the past five years, he has 


been traveling in a camper, visiting 
such places as Mexico, Canada and 
Alaska. While in Alaska, Stu grew a 
beard because of shaving prob- 
lems, and_ he still retains it. 

He says he disposed of his Cana- 
dian property, acquired while 
working for ODOT, and has 
bought into a trailer park in Flor- 
ence. 

He still has his 164-acre farm in 
Gervais and leases it to commercial 
operators. 


WALT AND LOLA PHILLIPS, 3755 
Saxon Drive S., Salem 97302. Re- 
tired Hwy., 1973 and 1975. 

Walt stopped by the VIA office 
one day last month while his wife, 
Lola, was “getting her. hair done” 
nearby. 

Combined, they worked 50 years 
with the Highway Division--Walt 
32, and Lola 18. 

He says his eight years of retire- 
ment have gone almost as fast as 
his highway years. 


Good health has helped, he 
says, although his activities have 
been restricted slightly because of 
poor eyesight. 


“Sure have gotten in a lot of 
driving,” he says. “We've pretty 
well covered the northwest, and 
have managed to hit Honolulu, Las 
Vegas, Reno, and Dallas.” 


They make regular trips to Aloha 


to visit their youngest daughter, — 


a 


having lost their oldest in 1978. 


